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it difficult for impecunious parents to avail themselves of the opportunity.2
The spreading of secondary education for women led to the demand for their admission to the higher schools. The charter of 1863 having barred them from the universities, the alternative was the organization of higher schools for their exclusive use. Universities for women (vysshye zhenkie kursy), authorized by the government but established by private initiative and dependent on private support, were opened in Moscow in 1869 and 1871, in St. Petersburg in 1877; and in Kiev and Kazan in the 1870's. The faculties of these institutions were drawn from the teaching staff of local male universities and comprised some of Russia's most distinguished professors. The first medical school for women, affiliated with the Military Medical Academy, was founded in 1872. The immediate success of these institutions showed conclusively that they met a real need.
In the 1860's and 1870's a modest yet real beginning was made in the advancement of elementary education. It will be remembered that on the eve of the emancipation Russia had few primary schools and that those in rural areas were administered by departments other than the ministry of education.3 An early manifestation of public interest in the spread of literacy was the movement for the establishment of Sunday schools, which, unlike their namesakes in this country, were concerned not so much with the teaching of the Gospel as with the rudiments of reading and writing. The first Sunday schools were -founded in Kiev and St. Petersburg in 1859; in 1862 there were over 300 such schools with an attendance of some 20,000 scattered in 178 towns. The government, however, was suspicious of a spontaneous mass educational endeavor. In May, 1862, St. Petersburg was swept by recurrent devastating fires; the outbreaks were attributed to arson allegedly instigated by radical groups active in Sunday schools. The schools were closed; and although in 1864 they were permitted to resume operation they recovered but slowly, and never regained their former vitality.
In the meantime the ministry of education was busy with plans for school reforms. The necessity of a concerted effort for the promotion of village schools was urged upon the government from many
2 In 1879 the annual fees In gymnasiums of the Administration of Empress Marie varied from 40 rabies in the provinces to 75 rubles in St. Petersburg and Moscow. * See p, 806.